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New Acquisitions in American Paintings 


The twelve painters included in the current ex- 
hibition are all now or about to become Amer- 
ican citizens; four of them were born abroad. 
They range in age from twenty-seven to sev- 
enty-three. In approach they are variously real- 
ist, romantic, expressionist and abstract, and 
some of them belong in more than one of these 
elusive categories. That their works should be 
combined here as Museum purchases consti- 
tutes a partial, though uncalculated, answer %o 
those who ask that the Museum clarify its acqui- 
sitions policy in the contemporary American 
field. 

This policy has been the same since the Mu- 
seum's earliest years, and has been followed 
consistently. It has been to acquire good ex- 
amples of the work of those American artists 
who, either in individual or group directions, 
have contributed to the evolution of a recog- 
nizably contemporary art. Standards of selec- 
tion have been purposefully broad, and bias 
in favor of any one school has been avoided— 
always admitting that prejudice cannot be 
totally disabled by any force of detachment. 
This very lack of bias has proved particularly 
disturbing to both reactionaries and self-con- 
scious modernists: to those who hold that a 
child could have painted Picasso's Guernica; 
and to those who disregard Soutine and Hop- 
per because they have not painted a Guernica 
or anything akin. One group would have us 
cling to the right of the road, the other to the 
left. To both groups our answer must be that 
as a Museum we cannot follow either course to 
the absolute exclusion of the other. The road is 
for us a comparatively short one—from rough- 
ly 1880 to the present—and we must hold to its 
higher ground wherever found. If we tend de- 





liberately to the anti-academic left, we must 
still look occasionally to the right—even to the 
far right, where Ingres would have been dis- 
covered a century ago. We must keep our eye, 
too, on fluctuations of the compass; the left 
frequently becomes the right long before its 
professional adherents are forced to admit the 
fact. The task we have set ourselves is not an 
easy one, and it is sometimes misunderstood by 
partisans of a given ideal and by those who 
confuse private taste with the Museum's public 
responsibility. 

A point not always kept in mind by critics of 
our acquisitions policy is that this policy is 
strongly affected by our plan for so-called 
"loan" exhibitions. This Museum maintains a 
far more strenuous schedule of such exhibitions 
than any comparable institution. The exhibi- 
tions fall into three categories: those held in 
the Museum; those shown here and afterwards 
sent on tour by our Department of Circulating 
Exhibitions; and those prepared by the latter 
Department expressly for travel throughout the 
country. In all three cases, loans from our Mu- 
seum Collection often play a critical role by 
supplying material which could not have been 
borrowed from other sources. And since our 
plan of loan exhibitions is gradually to illus- 
trate all the advanced tendencies of contem- 
porary art, the Museum Collection must cover 
a wide range. For one of this year's exhibitions 
Feininger's Steamer Odin may be of supreme 
value, but for one of next year's shows Paul 
Burlin's Fallen Angel may be as badly needed. 
Both pictures are meanwhile essential to the 
Collection, to that continuous but changing 
display of the arts in our time which we hope 
to make more complete in the years to come. 


COVER: Lyonel Feininger (born 1871): Steamer Odin. 1927. Oil on 
canvas, 26!/> x 39!/,". Acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest. 
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Quite apart from all utilitarian and educa- 
tional justification, the recent acquisitions now 
being exhibited are of decided interest and 
were chosen primarily because they seemed to 
the Museum's Acquisitions Committee good in 
quality and kind. Among them are works by 
two older American artists whom we have long 
wanted to represent adequately in the Collec- 
tion — Lyonel Feininger and Joseph Stella. 
Feininger's Steamer Odin carries the mark of 
his seemingly contradictory, but nonetheless 
rewarding, devotion to Cubism on the one 
hand and to the Baltic seascapes of the | 9th 
century German Romantic, Caspar David 
Friedrich, on the other. Yet the picture is ex- 
tremely personal in stylistic and emotional con- 
tent, and is one of the key works by an Amer- 
ican whose fame in his homeland lags shame- 
fully behind his reputation abroad. Joseph 
Stella's Factories is equally important to the 
Collection. Stella was one of the pioneers in 
the anti-academic revolt which sprang from 
the Armory Show. He was one of the first 
American artists to convert the industrial scene 


Paul Burlin (born 1886): 
Fallen Angel. 1943. Oil on 
canvas, 13 x 16l/g". Pur- 
chase Fund. 


to an abstract order, as exemplified with con- 
siderable power in Factories. 

Paul Burlin is often described as a painters’ 
painter, yet the rich chromatics and festive 
abandon of Fallen Angel are readily enjoyable 
by the layman. The picture is a small one but 
it is also an exceptionally pure distillate of Bur- 
lin's Expressionism. Cristofanetti's Festival is no 
less a fantasy, considering that its subject is 
Coney Island, but here the thick structural im- 
pasto and black contours of Burlin's canvas are 
replaced by warm, Italian ribbons of color, 
weaving upward from the foreground and 
forming a screen to the clustered glare of the 
midway. Maud Morgan's Musical Squash is a 
handsome arrangement in the Post-Cubist dec- 
orative tradition. 

Three of the recent acquisitions are patently 
romantic and among themselves provide inter- 
esting contrasts. In Matthew Barnes’ High 


Peak, reality is arbitrarily transformed into a 
Ryderesque chimera of stylized landscape, 
ghostly architecture and moonlight. Walter 
Stuempfig, on the other hand, has attempted 











in Cape May the perhaps more difficult task of 
giving the actual American landscape a lyric 
form, and has reacted against the blunt report- 
age of the American Scene movement which 
was often so crude in pictorial grammar. Like 
Franklin Watkins, whom he admires, he has 
tried to bring to his painting some of the ele- 
giac formalism common to European art, and 
has succeeded remarkably well for so young a 
painter. His work is related in spirit to that of 
the former Parisian Neo-Romantic, Eugene 
Berman, who in 1927-28 began to interpret 
romantically the open-air palace which is the 
countryside of Italy, and in | 933-34 completed 
a fine series of landscapes of Les Baux, near 
Avignon. Of the latter series, Tower in the 
Quarry is an outstanding example. 

Both Maurice Grosser'’s The Pushcart and 
Mervin Jules’ The Little Presser are realistic 





Joseph Stella (born Italy 1880): Factories. 1918. 
Oil on burlap, 56 x 46". Acquired through the 
Lillie P. Bliss Bequest. 
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documents of American life by comparison 
with the works of Barnes and Stuempfig men- 
tioned above. But in Night Scene by the young 
Negro painter, Junius Redwood, and in The 
Blue Doll by Alton Pickens, reality is merely a 
point of departure for "studio" invention. As is 
Redwood's usual practice, his painting was 
worked up from sketches. The subtle opposi- 
tion of round figures and sack to the stern hori- 
zontals of the cart, “he deft balance of broad 
highlights, the freshness of color—these are 
qualities which artists of far longer training 
might envy. But what gives the picture final dis- 
tinction is its dignity of conception and its 
proud simplicity and conviction. Alton Pickens’ 
The Blue Doll is said by the artist to have been 
inspired by the sight of children burning their 
dolls on the streets of New York. But the pic- 
ture hints of darker matters than this, of witch- 
craft and the ancient magic of the effigy 
pierced and burned. It is an extraordinarily 
forceful image, executed in a technique and 
spirit which recall Germanic masters of the 
Griinewald tradition. 


If the pictures shown in the current exhibition 
are extremely varied, they are no less so than 
those hung last August in a show of New Acqui- 
sitions which included paintings by Marsden 
Hartley and Edward Hopper, rugs designed 
by Stdart Davis and John Ferren, and paint- 
ings by four European and two Latin-American 
artists. Once again it is necessary to insist that 
the strength of the Collection lies in its very 
catholicity. We cannot say now that all our 
recent acquisitions will prove of enduring value. 
We have no right to say so, since history pro- 
duces its heroes in its own good time and can- 
not be hurried by the instruments of forced 
delivery, however scientifically applied. But we 
are entitled to hope that these pictures will be 
of great contemporary interest to those who 
look thoughtfully at the arts of their own day. 

James Thrall Soby 








Walter J. Stuempfig (born 
1914): Cape May. 1943. Oil 
on canvas, 28 x 35". Ac- 
quired through the Lillie P. 
Bliss Bequest. 


Francesco Cristofanetti (born Italy 1901): Festival. 1942. Oil on canvas, 45!/g x 75". Gift of the 
Advisory Committee. 





CHARLES DESPIAU 


The sculpture collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art has continued to grow and pros- 
per along with the painting collection. It not 
only presents an excellent assemblage of the 
principal phases of contemporary sculpture 
but includes numerous works of major quality. 
Although we cannot claim so many pieces for 
other contemporary sculptors, Despiau's work 
will serve as an instance of the value of the col- 
lection. With the recent gift by Frank Crownin- 
shield of two bronzes, Portrait of Mme. de 
Waroquier and Adolescence, this sculptor is 
represented by eleven pieces covering thirty- 
five years of his work. 

Charles Despiau is a dominant figure in 
twentieth century sculpture, yet he had to wait 
until the 1920's, when he was over fifty, for 
recognition. This is surprising in a period that 
has been so unbridled, so stentorian in its ap- 
preciation of art. Nor did this recognition 
come from any new phase of style. There is a 
remarkable consistency in all his work from the 
sensitive Little Peasant Girl of 1904 to the 
1939 bust of Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Adoles- 
cence and Assia are nearly a score of years 
apart. 





6 Adolescence 














Despiau had the same artistic environment 
that Bourdelle had as a beginner. In 1904, after 
exhibiting for two years at the Salon, he at- 
tracted the attention of Rodin and took em- 
ployment executing some of Rodin's works in 
stone. Despiau maintained his independence 
and continued his own work throughout this as- 
sociation. Rodin has to his credit the recogni- 
tion of a great talent, in a mode quite foreign 
to his own, twenty years in advance of his time. 

This lapse of critical acumen is not very hard 
to understand. The simple quiet perfection of 
a wholly objective but sympathetic art could 
hardly cite remark in the midst of the stylistic 
battles and manifestoes of the first quarter of 
the century. Unlike Bourdelle, Despiau has 
never shown any interest in stylization. Neither 
romanticism nor eclecticism has ever caused 
a deviation from his natural, objective render- 
ing of actual persons. None of his work is im- 
aginative in the livelier sense of the term. There 
is no subject interest, no idealism, and no 
mannerism of composition or surface. What 
other sculptors call the problem of form is 
simply sculpture with Despiau. He directs a 
calm and studious eye at a thoroughly familiar 
scene. The objects studied are then reproduced 
by sustained, repeated efforts of perception. 
They are not the result of a close examination 
of external shapes nor are they intellectual 
analyses of forms or characters. They are not 
psychological musings, but only the effort of 
one human being to understand and to re- 
cord the human wholeness of another person. 

This unpretentious program allows the artist 
to become a peculiarly perfect reflector of our 
times. How enthralling it is to discover, what 
we failed to see before, that the mode of 
thought, the mould of form employed by this 
artist is so entirely ours. No lingering trait of 
Greek emulation marks his nudes whose pos- 
tures are in casual repose and whose bodily 
forms closely mirror our taste, differentiating 





Assia 


us from other times. This reflection is imme- 
diate, direct, since the Adolescence (sometimes 
called Androgyne or Diana) of the early 1920's 
corresponds perfectly with the admiration then 
current for the boyish girl; straight-forward, 
easy, alert, relatively unsexed. That post-war 
phenomenon of taste was familiar enough in 
our friends, our fashion-plates, but this artist 
was the first sculptor to see beautiful, charac- 
teristic form in that contemporary way. The 
Assia of 1938 again reflects the taste of the 
time, easily, unconsciously, as sculpture that is 
a part of that time. If we compare Maillol's 
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Pomona of 1922, the same year as the Adoles- 
cence, it is easy to see that Despiau's work is 
more contemporaneous. This isnot because the 
artist was canny enough to capitalize a pass- 
ing fad, but because unaware like ourselves of 
any lasting significance, he recorded truthfully 
what he saw and liked. Thus his works become a 
document of our day. 

An artist's biography must, of course, have 
some intimate connection with his art, at least 
in so far as it develops his personality, corrects 
or enlarges his temperament. Despiau has had 
an uneventful life of penury. Although he 
worked for a time under Rodin as a stone- 
cutter, his chief means of livelihood came from 
colouring postcards. Perhaps this is as innocu- 
ous as any other occupation for a creative 
artist. It did not interfere with the continuous 
practise of sculpture. When he was demobil- 
ized after World War | he was so poor as to be 
obliged to seek a job as hotel porter. But his 
poverty never pinched his art. No niggardly or 
desperate feelings appear in his work. 

His poverty has, however, inhibited the 
scope of his art. One must have commissions to 
make monuments, a fact that explains the 
scarcity of stone work from a man who lived in 
a period when taille directe was the chief 
sculptural dogma. The few large commissions 
he has executed are strong, assured and 
grandly simple. The large bronzes of the last 
two decades are original and entirely personal. 

Long endurance bred an indifference to 
monetary values which made it possible for the 
sculptor, as a man of maturity, to limit the issue 
of his works. Not only is the edition strictly 
limited, and each piece numbered in the cast- 
ing, but the original plaster is disposed of to a 
jealous owner. (The Museum possesses three of 
these plasters.) In this way the artist can super- 
vise, himself, the finish of his bronze, its patina 
and the last chiselling. There is nothing eccen- 
tric or experimental in the patina. The usual 
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tonalities are carefully adjusted to each sub- 
ject. 

A modest man of infinite patience, he was 
especially qualified to create the now famous 
series of portrait busts. Like his figure subjects 
they are without bravura, without deliberated 
style. They impress the beholder immediately 
with their wholeness. We know that they tell us 
all about the individual at the same time that 
they carry overtones of that personality as an 
archetype of many others. They become more 
than the individual without the slightest diminu- 
tion of their validity as characterization. That 
is the proper achievement of all great portrai- 
ture. This richness and sustained interest grows 
out of long laborious observation, alteration, 
rejection, refinishing. When you look at them, 
you in turn respond to the feeling of a long 
sympathetic friendship between author and 
subject. You share the genial atmosphere of a 
small room holding the customary gathering 
of congenial persons, where people love and 
understand one another without introspective 
analysis. How far all this is from the flashing 
surfaces and sparkling vivacity of Carpeaux or 
Rodin. 

Although the bronze surface varies with the 
sitter—brusque bolder surfaces for men than 
for women and children, there seems to be a 
tendency in later works to relinquish any rough- 
ness of surface or sharpness of light and shade 
in favor of an even, mealy texture that gives 
great visibility. The little contrasts of texture 
in hair and eyebrows are more subtle, the 
planes themselves more evasive. The thumb of 
the modeller is effaced in the preparation of 
the bronze, so that plaster and bronze are 
good company. 

Frenchmen have not hesitated to compare 
the portraits with their great Houdon. As with 
Houdon we have terra cottas, marbles, bronzes 
and some original plasters to study. Both men 
find their models among men, women and 
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Anne Morrow Lindbergh 








children with equal felicity, modulating their 
modelling according to the sitter. Compare 
the tense delicacy of the Little Peasant Girl 
with the full serenity of Mme. de Waroquier. 
And both sculptors are exceptional among 
their kind for the care they take to study two 
exceedingly elusive characteristics, the car- 
riage of the head in a tilted chin or a little 
lunge forward, and the glance of the eye. 
How is a sculptor to put the glance of an eye 
into marble or bronze? Most of them are 
frankly defeated. Houdon boldly and success- 
fully modelled to give a deep light and shade 
account of iris and pupil. Despiau has created 
a more satisfactory means. He models the sur- 
face very delicately, so that the eyeball, with- 
out being cut into, has a surface variation 
which suggests not only the presence of the 
seeing eye but the direction of the glance and 
the characteristic expression of that eye. This 
is not a device to be casually employed by any 





Little Peasant Girl 


sculptor on insufficient study of his model, but 
with this artist it furnished the final seal of 
complete realization. Painting has long en- 
joyed an advantage in this life-giving attri- 
bute. Where an eighteenth century sculptor 
like Houdon could cut into the eye to give the 
glance, the finicky taste for unimpaired sur- 
faces of our Neoclassic forbears hindered any 
further attempt to add life in this way. We 
have to blame our fathers for this, since they 
refused us the privilege the Greeks and Rom- 
ans enjoyed of painting on the eye in colour. 

Note the variety of each mouth, the subtlety 
of expression in the modelling, so that the face 
is neither set nor smiling, nor even fixed, like 
Mona Lisa, in a half smile. Like the glance of 
the eye, the expression of the mouth seems to 
be entirely a part of the whole head so that it 
moves and changes as we look at it from differ- 
ent aspects. All the time it is the mouth of that 
person, never a formula for a mouth. 


Mme. de Waroquier 





But for his belated recognition we should 
think of Despiau exclusively as an author of 
portrait busts whose quality would always as- 
sure him foremost rank among the expositors 
of our time. It would be wrong to deplore his 
poverty unduly, since it saved him from the sin 
of hurry. His models were his friends, wives of 
the painters Othon Friesz and Henri de Waro- 
quier among others, and they gave him as 
many sittings as he wanted. A year or more 
was not too long to keep a bust under his hand. 
So he had opportunity to perfect a leisured 
manner of working, with patient study. The por- 
trait thus reaches the public as a fully ripened 
work of art. 

If one looks for a while at a number of these 
portraits, one has the deep conviction of meet- 
ing a whole roomful of people who seem pe- 
culiarly worth knowing for their human quali- 
ties. It is this human rather than an aesthetic 
response which Despiau evokes. Aesthetic 
value seems to be something inherent in a 
work, like goodness or badness in a person. It 
cannot be produced at will or serve as the mo- 
tivation of a work without endangering its 
vitality. 

Very few artists can arrive at a fulfillment of 
their artistic aims with a record so homogenous. 
Despiau's early and late work is not different 
in character. There are no false starts and no 
following after strange gods. His art mellows 
and ripens to fullness of power but it does not 
alter on the way. There is no real significance 
in the lapse of time between the Little Peasant 
Girl and the Anne Morrow Lindbergh or the 
Adolescence and the Assia. They are each 
facets of the same creative perception. 
Neither inexperience nor success have de- 
flected Despiau's course or diminished the cali- 
bre of his work. A matured, untroubled genius 
gives us these manifold instances of simple 
human dignity, without fanfare or fustian. 

Agnes Rindge 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


DANCE AND THEATRE DESIGN DEPARTMENT: 

The Dance Archives has been reorganized into a de- 
partment of Dance and Theatre Design. George Am- 
berg, Curator of the Dance Archives, will continue his 
duties in the new department with the assistance of an 
Advisory Committee to be announced later. 


EXHIBITIONS 


MODERN DRAWINGS: February 1|5-April 16. An in- 
ternational survey of master drawings from Cézanne to 
Picasso. Among the artists represented are van Gogh, 
Renoir, Rodin, Maillol, Brancusi, Matisse, Klee, Bellows, 
Glackens, Dickinson, Chagall, Dali and Tchelitchew. The 
exhibition is under the direction of Monroe Wheeler, 
assisted by John Rewald and Margaret Miller. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS IN AMERICAN PAINTING: 
January 19-March 19. See pages 1-5. 


SNAPSHOT PHOTOGRAPHY: February 29-April 30. 
An exhibition of informal pictures selected by Willard 
D. Morgan from thousands of original amateur prints 
assembled by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


CUBAN PAINTERS: March 21-April 30. A selection of 
contemporary Cuban paintings. Organized by José 
Gémez Sicre of Havana. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S GALLERY 


CHILDREN'S ART WORK FROM THE HOLIDAY CIR- 
CUS: February 2-17. Some sixty paintings and con- 
structions made by children from four to twelve years at 
the Holiday Circus. 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD THROUGH ART: 
February 23-March 19. An exhibition to help parents 
and teachers understand children through their creative 
efforts. 

CHINESE CHILDREN'S WAR PICTURES: March 22- 
April 16. Drawings and paintings showing the reactions 
to the war of Chinese children between seven and thir- 
teen. Lent by the Friends Service Committee. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Modern Drawings, Edited by Monroe Wheeler. An illus- 
trated book with foreword to accompany the Exhibition 
described above. 104 pages; about 90 plates; paper 
$1.00; boards $2.25. 
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TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 

FOR CANADA 

At the invitation of the Curator of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto, representatives of Canadian colleges and uni- 
versities, schools, libraries, museums, Army and Navy 
committees, war housing communities, manufacturing 
plants and the Y.M.C.A. were called together last July 
to discuss the advisability of circulating small educa- 
tional exhibitions throughout Canada. As a result of this 
meeting, which was attended by the Director of Circu- 
lating Exhibitions, six of the Museum's traveling shows 
have been sent to Canada for a season. 

These exhibitions, which include: 

Ancestral Sources of Modern Painting 
The Shapes of Things (Principles of Industrial 
Design) 
Housing Developments in Europe and America 
Furniture Design Today 
War Posters Today 
Look at Your Neighborhood (Principles of 
Neighborhood Planning) 
have been fully scheduled through May 1944 at the 
various institutions who sent representatives to the con- 
ference. The Museum is most grateful to the staff of 
the Art Gallery of Toronto for devoting its time and 
energies in arranging these schedules in Canada, and 
it is gratifying to find that such efforts have been mu- 
tually rewarding. 

The success of the venture seems assured as favorable 
comments from exhibitors continue to arrive. One gives 
us particular satisfaction: 

‘Our time and space here is so limited that we 

had to confine our showing to a Sunday after- 

noon. Frankly, we did not expect many people 

out, but hoped that a few might be interested. 

We were somewhat amazed when we had a 

steady stream for a three-hour period and we 

estimate that nearly 500 persons attended the 

showing. We also had many enquiries as to 

when we might be presenting another exhibi- 
tion." Lionel H. Burgess 
Y.M.-Y.W.C.A., Sudbury, Ontario 
Supplementing these arrangements made by the Art 
Gallery of Toronto, four larger exhibitions designed for 
museum and university audiences were sent to the Na- 
tional Gallery at Ottawa. These exhibitions are being 
shown at the National Gallery and will subsequently be 
sent on tour of museums and colleges under the au- 

spices of the Canadian Government. They are: 
New Silk Screen Prints by American Artists 
The History of American Movies 


The Wooden House in America 
The History of the Modern Poster 

Schedules for these exhibitions have only recently 
been concluded but results are already noted in that 
many of the silk screen prints have found admirers and 
even purchasers in Canada. 

It is hoped that an exchange of exhibitions can be 
orranged for showings here and that such cultural 
activities will promote additional understanding and 
knowledge of these neighboring countries. 


NEW TRUSTEES 


At the annual joint meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and the Corporation Members of the Museum, Stephen 
C. Clark, Chairman of the Board, announced the elec- 
tion of the following Trustees: William A. M. Burden, 
Walt Disney, Henry Allen Moe, and Mrs. George Henry 
Warren, Jr. 

Aviation expert and former official of National Avia- 
tion Corporation, Mr. Burden has been a member of 
the Museum's Advisory Committee and served as its 
Chairman for a term. He is Special Assistant for Avia- 
tion to the Secretary of the Department of Commerce. 

Walt Disney, creator of Mickey Mouse, was the pro- 
ducer of the first sound-cartoon, which played an im- 
portant part in the early development of sound films. 
In 1932 introduced color in series of Silly Symphony car- 
toons; in 1937 produced first feature-length cartoon, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, followed by Fantasia, 
Bambi, Saludos Amigos and Victory Through Airpower. 
Mr. Disney recently received the Order of the Southern 
Cross from the government of Brazil and the Order of 
the Aztec Eagle of Mexico. He was one of the first 
sponsors of the Museum's Film Library and one of the 
first to donate his films to its collection. 

Mr. Moe has been Secretary General of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation since 1924. He 
is Treasurer and Director of the Association of American 
Rhodes Scholars; a Trustee of the Oberlaender Trust, 
Institute for Current World Affairs, and Institute for 
Advanced Study (Princeton); Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Inter-American Artistic and Intellectual Re- 
lations for the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and a member of the American Philosophical Society 
(Philadelphia). 

Mrs. Warren, a collector of modern art, has been a 
member of the Museum's Advisory Committee for ten 
years and served as its Chairman for a two-year term. 
She is co-Chairman of the Robinson House of the Army 
and Navy YMCA (USO) in Newport. 
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STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Clark has also announced that Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
has retired as Director of the Museum in order to de- 
vote his full time to writing the works on modern art 
which he has had in preparation and which his heavy 
directorial duties have made impossible for him to 
undertake. Mr. Barr, however, will continue to serve as 
Advisory Director. Mr. Barr's curatorial duties have 
been taken over by James Thrall Soby, who was elected 
a Trustee in April 1942 and appointed Assistant Director 
of the Museum in January 1943. Mr. Soby has also 
been head of the Museum's Armed Services Program 
since January 1942. He directed the Dali and Tchelit- 
chew exhibitions and wrote the books for these exhibi- 
tions as well as Romantic Painting in America. As Direc- 
tor of the Department of Painting and Sculpture he will 
be assisted by Miss Dorothy C. Miller, who has been 
made Curator of that department. 

Mr. Rene d'Harnoncourt has been appointed Director 
of the Department of Manual Industry, a new division 
of the Museum which will examine problems of design 
and craftsmanship in handmade articles. This Depart- 
ment will parallel the Museum's Department of Indus- 
trial Design, which is concerned with mass-produced 


objects, and its field of endeavor will not be confined to 
the United States but will include the other American 
Republics and Canada. Mr. d'Harnoncourt has also 
been made Vice-President in Charge of Foreign Ac- 
tivities. The Museum's extensive program of inter- 
national exhibitions will continue to be administered 
by Monroe Wheeler, Director of Exhibitions, and Elodie 
Courter, Director of Circulating Exhibitions. Mr. 
d'Harnoncourt will maintain relations with cultural 
organizations in the other American Republics and will 
cooperate with the various departments of the Museum 
that have extended some of their activities into this 
field. 

Miss Agnes Rindge, on leave of absence from Vassar 
College where she has been Chairman of the Art De- 
partment, has been made Assistant Executive Vice- 
President on the Museum staff as advisor for the various 
educational programs. She is a well-known lecturer on 
modern art and author of Sculpture published in 1929 
by Payson & Clarke. Recent Chairman of the Museum's 
Advisory Committee, she is President of the American 
Federation of Art and member of the editorial board 
of the Magazine of Art; a director of the College Art 
Association and a member of the Commission on the 
Arts of the American Association of Colleges. 


WANTED: Objects for 
Industrial Design Exhibition! 


Most manufacturers and retailers have not kept 
samples of their pre-war products. We are particularly 
anxious to obtain the objects shown here for the |5th 
Anniversary Exhibition. If any Museum member could 
lend one of them to us, we would be most grateful. The 
exhibition opens in May and will continue throughout 


the summer. 
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. Dazey Super-Juicer, plastic 

. Stainless Steel Cooking Utensils with countersunk 
lid handles 

. Wear-Ever Tea Kettle 

. Magnalite Tea Kettle 

. Set of Transparent Acetate Canisters 

. Lucite Lighter 

. Flex Seal Cooker (not shown) 


Department of Industrial Design, Museum of Modern Art, || West 53 Street, New York 19 





